196                    CONTARINI FLEMING:

What is it that makes me dwell upon these scenes,
which, with all their loveliness, I have never again visited ?
Is it, indeed, the memory of their extreme heauty, or of the
happy hours they afforded me; or is it because I am ap-
proaching a period of my Jife which I sometimes feel I shall
never have courage to delineate ?

GHAPTEE II.

THE thunder roared, the flashing lightning revealed only
one universal mist, the wind tore up the pines by their
roots, and flung them down into the valley, the rain de-
scended in inundating gusts.

When once I had resolved to quit Geneva, my desire to
reach Yenice returned upon me in all its original force. I
had travelled to the foot of the Simplon without a moment's
delay, and now I had the mortification to be detained there
in a wretched mountain village, intersected by a torrent
whose roar was deafening, and with large white clouds
sailing about the streets.

The storm had lasted three days; no one had ever heard
of such a storm at this time of the year: it was quite im-
possible to pass; it was quite impossible to say when it
would end, or what would happen. The poor people only
hoped that no evil was impending over the village of Brieg.
As for myself, when, day after day, I awoke only to find
the thunder more awful, the lightning more vivid, and the
mist more gloomy, I began to believe that my two angels
were combating on the height of Simplon, and that some
supernatural and perhaps beneficent power would willingly
prevent me from entering Italy.

I retired to bed, I flung my cloak upon a chair opposite
to a blazing wood fire, and I soon fell asleep. I dreamt